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of being put into actual form. It requires such definiteness of subject 
that it can be presented in the three dimensions of matter ; it demands 
that repose should prevail over movement, and also that the universal 
type should prevail over individual peculiarity ; and the finer traits of 
personality should be secondary to the general proportion and the neces- 
sary laws of form. The picturesque, on the other hand, gives the lead 
to the ideal factor ; puts spirit above nature, soul above body ; brings 
out what is subjective, individual, characteristic, in such way as to malie 
the personal, the individual, the essential object and aim ; whilst the 
universal type appears as the substratum, as means or model. This 
distinction is seen even in ancient and modern literature ; and ancient 
poetry is regulated by quantity, and modern poetry by accent; and 
thus the plastic and the picturesque appear. 



13. — Grimms Law : A Study, or Hints towards an Eicplanation of th* 
so-called " Lautverschiehung.'" To which are added sor>ie Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European K, and several Appendices. By T. Lb 
Mabchant Douse. London : Triibner & Co. Strassburg : Karl J. 
Trubuer. 1876. 

This book is, most of all, an attempt to erect into a law of speech 
some facts which have generally been thought of as occasional blunders. 
Cockneys regularly drop their A's, but they sometimes throw in an ex- 
traordinary h. In the comic journals personages who talk about the 
'air of the ^ead will also speak of the hair of the hatmosphere. The 
stage Yankee regularly drops the nasal of ing, but he will bring it in 
sometimes in the wrong place : " The capting is goin' to Bosting," 
he says. The same style of New-Yorker regularly drops his r's, but 
occasionally gives us one where it is not needed. He says doah for 
door, but lor for law. The Cockney and the Charleston gentleman are 
reputed to use v for w, and w for v; they say vrinegar for vinegar, but 
vagon for wagon. On these facta, as he sees them, Mr. Douse claims to 
establish laws of dissimilation, which he calls compensation when a 
single dialect is affected, and differentiation when two or more dialects 
are affected. When one tribe, or one class of people, in presence of 
another speaking the same language, gets to dropping their A's, for ex- 
ample, two feelings arise, — one, that they ought to use more h'» than 
they do ; the other, that they are different from the other class. The 
resultant of these two feelings is that they put in A's in places where 
the others do not. This is compensation. When two tribes or classes 
are in presence of each other, and one begins to use a new sound, a 
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Bimilar feeling of dissimilation arises. When the educated English- 
man (Anglo-Norman) in presence of the uneducated Englishman (Anglo- 
Saxon) began to use the Norman v, the Saxon at first and regularly 
nsed w for v. Then he began to feel that he ought to use v. His at- 
tempts to use it are, however, made under the guidance of the thought 
that his talk must be unlike that of the Anglo-Norman, and so he uses 
the v's in words where the Anglo-Norman does not use them. This is 
differentiation. And differentiation, Mr. Douse thinks, is a new vera, 
causa, the understanding of which will enable us to solve many of the 
difi&culties which have heretofore embarrassed the study of dialects, 
and, first and foremost, Grimm's Law. 

Grimm's Law, as all students of the science of language know, is to 
the young philologist what free-will is to the psychologist, or the origin 
of species to the naturalist. It straddles right across his path. The 
science of language rests on the laws of phonology. Grimm's Law is 
the most important and most illustrious of all the facts of phonology. 
The relations of the languages of the Indo-European family are involved 
in it. The student uses it continually as an instrument of scientific 
inquiry. He thinks he ought to understand it. Then the many unsuc- 
cessful attempts at its solution make new trials inviting to yovith. 
Success seems to promise fame. Grimm is but the Kepler of philology, 
the coming man is to be its Newton. 
Grimm formulated the discovery that 

the sonants d, b, g, change into 

the surds t, p, k (c), which change into 

the aspirates th, ph (/), ch {h), which change into 

the sonants d, b, g. 

If the formula be applied to a word in the Parent Speech, and gen- 
erally to a word in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and the like, it will give the 
right letters for the corresponding word in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, or other 
Low German speech. If it be applied to a word in a Low German 
speech, it will give the letters for High German. Grimm thought that 
he found evidence that the change in the Low German from the original 
letters of the Parent Speech took place about the middle of the first 
century of our era, and the change in High German in the seventh 
century. That the law correctly formulates the great mass of facts to 
which it applies, as expressed in Eoman letters, is plain. All the appa- 
rent exceptions to it have been carefully collected. They are easily 
seen to be produced by the working of other familiar causes in connec- 
tion with the law, and they only serve to establish it. But when we 
try to comprehend it, to see it in its necessity, as the result or expres- 
sion of known causes, it baffles us. It is an a6cepted law of speech that 
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all its regular changes are in the direction of easier utterance. No 
scientific linguist is now satisfied with any exposition of linguistic fact 
which runs counter to this law, unless some force is positively shown 
which would produce the apparent contradiction. But Grimtn's Law 
seems necessarily to present such anomalies. Its changes complete a 
circle. Sonants go to surds, surds to aspirates, aspirates back again to 
sonants. No hypothesis as to the relative difficulty of uttering these let- 
ters can prevent one, at least, of the changes from being against law. 
Nor does beginning at one place or another save us. Grimm thought 
the change began with the sonants. In the Unguals, for example, d was 
first strengthened to (, the old t's thereupon changed to th's, and then 
the old th's to d'a. He did not much mind the law of natural weakening. 
In his patriotic and poetical way, he sees a certain German " pride and 
pluck " in this raising sonants to surds and surds to aspirates, — " Liegt 
nicht ein gewisser muth und stoltz darin?" Bopp begins with the 
surds. Curtius, and with him most later students, begin with the 
aspirates, which weaken to sonants, which rise to surds. We must rise 
to complete the circle. We want to discover some force operating 
on the Germanic speeches such that when combined with the law of 
least effort, it will give the resultants which have appeared in history. 
Curtius finds it in a special German tendency to preserve all distinc- 
tions in speech. When the old aspirates sank to sonants in other lan- 
guages, as they did in Bactrian, Lithuanic, Slavonic, and Celtic, they 
merged with the old sonants. The Germans alone could not endure the 
loss of distinctions once gained, and therefore moved the old sonants to 
surds to preserve it. Other writers have thought that the influence of 
foreign nations must be called in. And Mr. Douse brings in his laws 
of dissimilation. In order to apply it, he postulates quite a different 
history of the systems of sounds in the Indo-European family from that 
which forms the basis of the views of Grimm, Curtius, and the others 
just referred to. He supposes the Parent Speech to have but one of 
the three kinds of letters which the others give it, namely, surds, t,p, k. 
These are the strongest of consononts, and from them the others are 
weakenings. Again, ^he three systems of letters which we find in 
Sanskrit, etc., Gothic, etc., and High German, are not successive stages 
of change, but grow up together, each directly from the Parent Speech. 
One is as old as the other. Take the Unguals, for example ; th and d 
are in each language weakenings of the parent t. High German, Gothic, 
Sanskrit, each preserved the old t in a, certain number of words, and 
each for itself changed it to d in some other words, and to th (dh) in 
still others ; t is the strongest letter, and the whole movement is in ac- 
cordance with the law of least effort. So far so good. But how comes 
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it that the words which retain t in Sanskrit are the very same words in 
which it is changed to th in Gothic, and also to d in High Gei-man, and 
that those words in which t is changed to d in Sanskrit are the same which 
retain the t in Gothic, and the same which shift to th (ts) in High Ger- 
man ; and why are the Sanskrit dh's found in the very words which hold 
on to t in High German and have d in Gothic '! This is what the law 
of dififerentiation is to explain, and the manner of it is thus. The 
Parent Speech had no lingual but (. But once upon a time a part of 
the people, the ancestors of the Goths, began to aspirate their letters in 
many of their words, i. e. they began to use th for t in half their words, 
more or less. At the same time, a second part of the people, the ances- 
tors of the High Germans, began to use sonancy, to say d for t, and they 
did in the same words in which the others had come to say th. Differ- 
entiation now set in between the two dialects, and the rest of the old ^'s 
were divided between t, th, and d in such a way as to make the dissimi- 
lation between the dialects most perfect. A similar differentiation then 
set in between these two dialects and that of the people who had here- 
tofore held fast to the old t's, and this must result as before in such 
division of the t with ih'a and cT s as will make the three dialects as 
unlike as possible. The three systems therefore must be : — 

Sanskrit, (, d, th. 

Gothic, th, t, d. 

High German, d, th, t. 
And thus Grimm's Law is solved. 

In examining this theory, it will be remembered that Professor Max 
Miiller's famous exposition of Grimm's Law also makes the three sys- 
tems of mutes of equal age. His lecture was published in 1864, but 
has gained no considerable assent. It may be that Grimm has made 
the date of these changes too late ; but that the separation of Low Ger- 
man from High German is co-ordinate with that from Sanskrit, and of 
so great antiquity as this would imply, is hardly credible. Mr. Douse 
suggests that the Low Germans and High Germans were different strata 
of the same people ; that the Low German was the language of the 
kings, nobles, priests, and warriors, the High German the patois of 
the humbler classes. This is ingenious as an answer to the linguistic 
difficulties, but needs historical backing. Miiller supposes the three 
sets of sounds, surds, sonants, and aspirates, to have existed in the 
Parent Speech, but to have been unnoticed varieties of the same letter, 
like the different sounds which Americans make for a in ask : whether 
it is like a in father or in fat, or an intermediate sound, makes no 
no difference. Mr. Douse makes the aspirates and sonants spring from 
the surds, carrying significance with them. The two views might be 
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thought to look at the same series of facts at different periods, but Mr. 
Douse makes a point of their unlikeness. Miiller's seems less objec- 
tionable. Mr. Douse's is a paradoxical combination of assimilation and 
dissimilation. Assimilation brings in the sounds, dissimilation puts 
them in the wrong place. But by Miiller's hypothesis the tribes already 
have all the sounds, and the dissimilation is straightforward and com- 
paratively simple. The application of it is thought out in a paper on 
Grimm's Law in the " Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation for 1873." This Mr. Douse has apparently never seen. He has 
taken his hint from Mr. Henry Sweet, who was led by observations on 
the early Anglo-Saxon manuscripts to reject the common view of 
Grimm's Law, and to believe that the changes from the Sanskrit stage 
to the Anglo-Saxon were made by one of the three letters (th) holding 
fast, while the other two (t and d) exchanged place after the manner of 
the Cockney's A's, as he illustrated it. Mr. Sweet's processes seem to be 
against fact and against law, as Mr. Douse admits. It behooved him, 
then, in order to establish his laws of dissimilation, to make an induc- 
tion of facts from modern dialects. The vulgar blunders which he 
brings forward will poorly serve the turn. Mr. Ellis, who should best 
of all men be able to give a reliable and scientific account of them, 
throws doubt on the whole. He has never been fortunate enough to 
hear v, w, confused in London, naturally, off the stage and out of story- 
books, he says. Dr. Beke, and others who have studied the matter, 
pronounce the fact to be that the Cockney uses bh (German w), which 
is misheard as v when used for w, and as w when used for v. The facts 
need further scrutiny before undertaking to found great laws upon 
them. Mr. Douse tries to found his laws on human nature, to be sure ; 
and anything having a good psychological basis which will fairly explain 
Grimm's Law, must be admitted to have its own claim to respectful 
consideration. Mr. Douse's methods are mathematical He uses sym- 
bols for his systems and their relations ; he sets forth in formula the 
possible deductions from his postulates, and accepts or rejects in high 
priori fashion. He proves that the Gothic has not passed through a 
stage like the Sanskrit, from the principle of the sufficient reason. He 
naturally works chiefly in the primeval ages. It is one of the many 
advantages of the mathematician that he can manipulate unknown quan- 
tities just as well as known ; x, y, and z are just as good as a, 6, c. This 
book seems to be the work of a clear-headed and fertile mathematician 
■who has made an incursion into phonetics. He seems to have the 
knowledge in this department of a great reader and thinker, rather than 
of a minute observer. He does not thoroughly comprehend the law of 
least effort, but supposes that the effort of each letter can be taken as a 
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constant. He seems to have an amateur's or a German's compre- 
hension of sonant letters. He does not refer to the appearances in 
other dialects which resemble those of Grimm's Law, those in South 
Africa, for example, and in the Swiss Cantons, of which there are 
notable studies by Bleek and Tobler. Nevertheless, the book is very 
able and very suggestive. Not being embarrassed with microscopic 
observation, it presents with great clearness and force the consequences 
to which the supposed laws of language lead, and the difficulties of the 
current hypothesis. Other philologists who have lately worked on this 
subject have directed their studies to a microscopic scrutiny of the 
sounds involved, working out minute variations undistinguished by the 
Eoman alphabet, and trying to find a solution in these. So much the 
more welcome is a man with the telescope and calculus. 

Besides Grimm's Law, the book contains a discussion of the relations 
of k, kw, and ki/ in the Indo-European languages, in the light of the laws 
of dissimilation ; and there are seven appendices, and a good index. 



14. — Nouvelles Asiatiques. Par le Comte de Gobineau. Paris: Di- 
dier & C". 1876. 

M. DE Gobineau has earned a high place as a writer of fiction by his 
excellent book, " Les Pleiades," which is one of the wisest novels of late 
years, and in this new volume it is shown once more how good a novelist 
has been nearly lost in the scholar and diplomatist. M. de Gobineau, 
now minister to Sweden, once held the same position at the Persian 
court, and these sketches are the fruit of his observation of Oriental 
life and manners. In his Introduction he makes a brief statement of the 
immense difference, not only between different men, but also between 
men of different races, and calls attention to various traits of the Orien- 
tals, the bravery of the men, their kindness, their patriotism, and the 
habit they all have of yielding always to the first impulse of the mo- 
ment. These qualities, especially when combined with an aversion to 
telling the truth, are, he says, in no way deserving to be set forth by a 
stem moralist who will feel obliged to praise or condemn them ; they 
are the property of the man who will put them down as they are, with- 
out regard to their accord with our conventional notions, as studies of 
Oriental life. Consequently, he appears here, not as an advocate or as 
a jvidge, but merely as a witness who, by means of wide experience and 
generous sympathy, is able to paint the Asiatic as he appears to himself 
or to an observer who is not over-hasty to point out how unlike and 
consequently inferior he is to Europeans. 



